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Incidents and Reflections.—No. 211. 


TRUST IN GOD'S CARE, COMFORT IN TRIAL. 





In conversation a few years since with a 
valued friend, who on one occasion had crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean, he gave me a description of 
his feelings on that occasion. He had had a 
great dread of an ocean passage, but before he 
left home he was favored, as he believed, with a 
Divine assurance that he would be protected 
and carried across in safety. So strong was his 
faith in the Divine promise, that, although the 
voyage was long and stormy, his confidence 
never failed. The mighty ship was tossed like 
acork on the waves; and when rolling in the 
trough of the sea, the yards would seem to touch 
the waves, as if the vessel could not recover 
itself; but all this was to him a source of enjoy- 
ment, from the sense of safety with which he 
was favored ; and he would sleep with the com- 
posure of an infant. He remembered the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, “ They that go down into 
the sea in ships; that do business in the great 
waters ; these see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep.” 

‘The servants of the Lord are at times favored 
with a sense of his supporting presence strength- 
ening them for the spiritual conflicts they may 
be called upon to endure, as well as giving them 
courage to meet with outward dangers. Stephen 
Grellet says that when in North Carolina on a 
religious visit, in 1800, “I had gone into the 
woods, which are there, mostly, of very lofty and 
large pines; and my mind being inwardly re- 
tired before the Lord, He was pleased so to re- 
veal his love to me, through his blessed Son, my 
Saviour, that my many fears and doubts were 
at that time removed, my soul’s wounds were 
healed ; my mourning was turned into joy. He 
clothed me with the garment of praise instead 
of the spirit of heaviness, and He strengthened 
me to offer up myself again freely to Him and 
to his service for my whole life. ‘Surely,’ said 
I, ‘every labor, every trial, yea the bitterness 
and the gall I have so often partaken of, are but 
a trifle compared to the joys felt in the Lord’s 
Pa and the grateful sense of his salva- 

on. 

When in Ohio, in 1809, S. Grellet mentions 
that he travelled from Cincinnati to Waynes- 


ville through a heavy rain; but he adds, “The 
pouring down from the clouds was but a faint 
simile of the streams of heavenly love and life 
in which, during the ride this day, I was im- 
mersed, even as into the ocean of everlasting 
love; thus, this evening, notwithstanding the ex- 
posure and fatigue, I feel greatly refreshed.” 

Very similar to the above is an entry made 
in S. G.’s Journal, in 1819, at Koursk in Russia, 
“We travelled all night from Orlou, here; yet, 
on our arrival, we felt fresh in our bodies and 
in our spirits; for, on the road, our souls were 
prostrated before the Lord, who is a covenant- 
keeping God: we were sensible of the fulfilment 
of his promise, ‘ My presence shall go with thee, 
and I wiil give thee rest.’ Under the feeling of 
the Lord’s presence, how clear, how precious is 
the sense of his watchful care and mercy over 
us! What refreshings also flow from his holy 
presence!” 

Sometimes the Lord is pleased to administer 
comfort to his servants in times of trial, through 
the impressions He makes on the minds of their 
friends. An instance of this occurred in the ex- 
perience of William Kennard, a minister in the 
Society of Friends who resided near Barnesville, 
Ohio; who some years ago paid a religious visit 
in this section of country. Whilst in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, he received intelligence 
from home that his son Eli was very ill, and was 
not expected to recover. A meeting had been ap- 
pointed for William at Kennet; and he thought 
it would be right for him to fulfil his engage- 
ment by attending it; designing, when it was 
over, to decide whether to turn his face home- 
ward or not. 

After meeting, as he was standing among the 
Friends, Sidney Temple, a valuable Friend re- 
siding in that vicinity, came to him and said, 
“Thy son is better.” He gazed earnestly at her, 
scarcely knowing how to accept the message; 
for, as he had not spoken of his family in that 
neighborhood, he did not suppose she knew that 
he had a son, or had any knowledge of his ill- 
ness, or present condition. Seeing his earnest 
gaze, she qualified her assertion by adding, that 
she believed it was so. 

Subsequently he learned, that, on that very 
day, the disease took a favorable turn, and his 
son began to mend. 

This incident was narrated to me, when in 
Ohio in 1883, by this son, who has since de- 
ceased. 

Even outward objects have been made the 
medium in the Lord’s hands of conveying in- 
struction, comfort and encouragement. When 
Mungo Park was making his explorations in 
Africa, and was much discouraged by want and 
suffering, his eye lighted upon a piece of moss, 
whose heanty attracted his attention. The 
thought arose, that the same Divine Power 
which had clothed it with so much of grace, was 
able to care for him in his distress. His faith 
was revived, and he was encouraged to struggle 
on. 
“Somewhat analogous to this was the experi- 
ence of a missionary. His field was isolated 


and trying, and Satan made frequent onsets 
upon his faith. At first he loved his work, with 
all its trials, and was happy in it; but this 
change of feeling came, and he grew more and 
more miserable. He came to think that, after 
all, there might be no truth in what he had been 
believing and teaching. He had doubts about 
the truth of the Bible, and questioned, at times, 
if there were a God at all who made the world 
and all things. Still he went on with his work, 
though utterly unfitted for it. While riding on 
horseback, one day, to preach, and struggling 
with these intruded doubts, his way lay along a 
thickly shaded path. It was the autumn time, 
and a beautiful leaf attracted his attention as it 
came tumbling down from its branch and alight- 
ed upon the pommel of his saddle. He picked 
it up, looked it over, and turned it round admir- 
ingly in the sun again and again, as the beams 
stole quietly through the trees. How delicate 
its veining, and what a marvellous lace-work of 
beauty he saw in it; and he involuntarily ex- 
claimed: ‘ Yes! that little leaf tells me there is 
a God ; for none but a wise, good, merciful, and 
powerful God could have made a leaf like that. 
And he went on his way, having regained the 
old, sweet joy.” 


Our Saviour cautioned his disciples against 
being unduly anxious about the future, be- 
cause, as He told them, “ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” Do not the excessive 
forebodings in which some indulge manifest a 
want of practical faith in the goodness and pro- 
tecting care of our Father in heaven? We know 
well enough that a portion of trial and suffering 
awaits us all, and it is right to exercise sufficient 
forethought and prudence to guard against so 
much of these as are within our control; but 
when that is done, it isa great favor to be en- 
abled to exercise a cheerful trust that the Lord, 
who doeth all things well, will shield his servants 
from evil, so far as is consistent with his wise 
purposes; and will make those afflictions which 
befal them “ work together for their good.” 

A pleasant anecdote is told of a woman who 
had met with a serious accident which neces- 
sitated a very painful surgical operation and 
many months’ confinement to her bed. When 
the physician had finished his work and was 
about taking his leave, the patient asked, “ Doc- 
tor, how long shall I have to lie here, helpless?” 
“Oh, only one day at a time,” was the cheery 
answer ; and the poor sufferer was not only com- 
forted for the moment, but many times during 
the succeeding weary weeks did the thought, 
“Only one day at a time,” come back, with its 
quieting influence. 


Dr. Chamberlain, when laboring as a mission- 
ary in India, was brought into a situation of 
much peril. He related the circumstance after 
his return to America, at a public meeting held 
in New York city. 

“ While upon a tour, which lasted five months, 
he found himself overtaken by the rainy season 
and on the outskirts of the jungle. He applied 
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to the authorities for forty coolies or bearers. 
They were furnished, with a guard to prevent 
the others from forsaking him. They had not 
proceeded far before both guard and coolies ran 
away rather than face the terrors of the jungle 
at that season. 

“Proceeding as best he could to the nearest 
station of the province, he demanded assistance. 
The Governor said ‘no’ with emphasis, adding 
that not a man could be obtained to enter the 
dreaded jungle, where the ground was covered 
with water, where lurked the fever and the man- 
eating tigers, more ravenous than usual since 
the flocks upon which they preyed had been 
driven to the uplands. The Doctor showed to 
the Governor a firman compelling everyone, 
under severe penalties for disobedience, to assist 
him all he needed. Under this pressure forty- 
four coolies were obtained. The coolies were 
paid full wages in advance, with the promise of 
as much more at the end of the journey. Their 
objective point was the foot of a cataract about 
sixty miles distant, where they expected to find 
a boat on which they might float down the river. 
Above the cataract not a boat could be found, 
and the river had overflowed its bank. All day 
they waded in the jungle under alternations of 
heavy showers and a broiling, sickening sun. 
Toward evening the Doctor met two hunters re- 
turning from the examination of their traps, and 
were now running to reach (if possible) before 
nightfall the highlands. In answer to questions 
the Doctor was told there was nota hill, not 
even a hillock, on which he could spread his 
tents for the night—nothing but water, water, 
and endless stretches of it, like that they were 
splashing through. What could he do for him- 
self and the band that looked to him for leader- 
ship? Nothing. Where on earth could he find 
the means of reaching the cataract and boat? 
Nowhere. Must they then all perish ? 


“In this extremity the Doctor, on the back of 


his horse, prayed to God, saying in substance, 
‘O, Lord, I am helpless to extricate myself from 
this dangerous situation. Be pleased to show 
me where I am to go?’ Immediately an answer 
came, as distinctly pronounced in the ear of his 


soul as ever any words were spoken to the ear of 


his body, ‘Turn to the left, go to the river 
and you will find that which you need. Im- 
mediately he consulted his guides, who assured 
him of the folly of proceeding in the direction 
indicated. Then came the voice the second time, 
repeating the direction first given. Consulting 
the guides again he was told that the river had 
overflowed its banks, and it was impossible that 
a rescue could come from that quarter. For 
the third time the voice came, saying, ‘ Turn to 
the left, proceed to the river and you will find 
that which you need.’ 

“Then, as master in command of the com- 
pany, he gave the order to turn to the left, and 
coming to the river—what did he see? The very 
thing he needed most—a large flat boat, and in 
it two boatmen, who, mistaking him for an 
English officer, began to apologize for the boat’s 
appearance in such a strange spot. They said 
the flood in the river had loosened the boat from 
its moorings, and that despite their efforts to the 
contrary it persisted in floating to the spot where 
it was found. 

“ Dr.Chamberlain, armed with authority from 
the English Government, took possession of the 
boat, which he found just broad enough to allow 
the spreading of his tent, under which they safe- 
ly rested that night undisturbed by the hungry 
tigers, who were heard howling in the jungle. 
The next morning they began floating down the 
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river, and continued floating until they came to 
the vext cataract, where they found another 
boat, and with it relief from all anxiety.” 


J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 227.) 

After remaining two years as a tenant, and 
passing through sundry trials, my father gave 
me a house and Jot in Mount Holly, whereunto 
I removed. Here at that time were several 
babes in Christ, and some fathers; namely, our 
valuable Friends, John Woolman, Josiah White, 
and William Jones. These were men of experi- 
ence ; several others, at times, spoke a few words 
in our religious assemblies, of whom I was one 
of the hindermost ; for to me it appeared almost 
like death to give up in obedience to that inti- 
mation, which I believed required me to speak 
in that way. As it was directed that the old 
inhabitants should be subdued before Israel were 
settled in the promised land, so naughtiness 
must be removed from the heart of man, and 
that cleansed, before the holy One doth conde- 
scend to make use thereof as a temple to dwell 
in. I had a foresight, in that which might be 
called a time of prosperity, that I should have a 
lonely way, if not almost an untrodden path to 
walk in, if I was strictly obedient to what I be- 
lieved would be required of me. 

1757. In this year I removed to a house and 
lot which I purchased near to John Woolman’s 
dwelling. It appeared as much as I could do to 
keep my head above water. The current of 
shikedanes and corruption seemed to be strong, 
and I, like a little vessel easily tossed or driven, 
if the anchor-hold of faith should fail ; yet some 
of us at seasons, as tried children of our heaven- 
ly Father’s family, could feelingly speak one to 
another of his goodness in plucking us as brands 
from the burning; having been as the offscour- 
ing of all things, this seemed similar to my case 
in  goemesoe 

wanted now to be what the Lord would 
have me to be, and to become in all things 
conformable ; in order whereunto, however hard 
to flesh and blood, I found my own honor must 
be laid low; and the creaturely will, which 
would plead for a little liberty in this and that, 
must be subdued; for I saw that to love both 
the world and my holy Redeemer was as impos- 
sible as for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye. This excluded busy self from acting at all 
relating to the things of God. That to be born 
of believing parents will not do any more than 
formerly to be of Abraham’s seed, without doing 
the works of Abraham. That I must serve God 
for myself, and that through the immediate in- 
fluence and aid of his Spirit within me. That 
neither education nor tradition would avail in 
his sight ; but that all “things must become new, 
and all things be of God.” And although I had 
embarked for the land of promise, my trials ap- 
peared like “The Red Sea before me, and the 
Egyptian army behind ;” my enemies within, and 
those who were without, caused me to fear lest I 
should some day bring a reproach on the blessed 
Truth, and so, perhaps I had better never to 
have set out. 

Thus, for some years, I seemed as one strug- 
gling in the wilderness of the world ; yet at times 
was graciously permitted to partake a little of 
the hidden manna, which kept my soul alive 
unto God, and enabled me to love the brethren. 
I had to believe my Saviour was often nearer to 
me than I was aware of, even in the hour of 
temptation, preserving me as out of the hands of 


oro 


those who watched for my halting. Are not 
those who are as instruments of our adversary, 
one in nature with himself, and seem permitted 
to check the growth of the good seed, by striy. 
ing to turn the righteous from the right way? 

A sense of a disposition in some like this wag 
very trying to me, who had but newly embarked 
in what I believed to be the cause of the Lord, 
I could scarcely reconcile myself to become a 
minister, as it seemed to be like taking me out 
of my element, and like poor Jonah, causing me 
to be plunged into the deeps. To think of 
preaching to those with whom I once had rioted 
in folly, seemed to be like death. I also dreaded 
the consequence of giving out, or flinching, lest 
in his displeasure, because of further disobedi- 
ence to my God, He should cause a final separa- 
tion frim his favor; this I believed would 
terrible in the day of account; which made me 
willing to endeavor to stand to his cause if his 
holy help was granted, however discouraging 
some things might appear to me—a poor short- 
sighted creature. Without Divine assistance | 
knew I could do nothing to advance the Lord's 
cause, or procure peace to my own mind. 

In 1759, I came to live within the com 
of Haddonfield Meeting, with the full unity of 
my friends at Mount Holly, and believe I was 
favored to keep on my way Zionward. When 
the Lord puts forth, He goeth before, fighting 
the battles of his devoted servants to his own 
honor and their benefit. I was recommended to 
the Select Quarterly Meeting as a minister, but 
thought myself very unequal to the weighty 
business, fearing I should some day drop off, 
The Lord dealt with me in a way much hidden 
from me, in putting a trumpet to my lips (if 
may so compare it) like a ram’s horn, and (asit 
were) compelling me to blow the same, though 
seeming at the loss of all my worldly honor, 
Yet I may truly acknowledge, as I have en- 
deavored to be faithful to the best of my under- 
standing, He hath rewarded me.an hundred fold. 
Therefore let all be encouraged to serve the Lord 
their Redeemer honestly ; surely, for his abun- 
dant mercies, He is eternally worthy, saith my 
soul,—Amen. 

In the year 1761, I purchased a farm, and re 
moved within the compass of Newtown Town- 
ship, nearly opposite to the city of Philadelphia. 
Still meeting with discouragements, both within 
and without. I was reputed a minister, yet not 
as one that used enticing words; believing the 
demonstration of the Spirit, (if I was not mix 
taken) led me to use plain dealing. With other 
exercised brethren, I became engaged to plead 
for liberty to the black people who were held in 
the bonds of slavery, amongst our fellow mem- 
bers; and from house to house we visited those 
who held such, particularly in the parts near us 
This business at that time went hard with some, 
who thought it would cause uneasiness between 
them and their black servants, so would scarcely 
permit us to perform the visit. I saw it was the 
Lord’s work, and that in performing it we had 
need be as “wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.” Truth opened our way to proceed much 
in this manner, viz: To sit down in silence with 
the whole family; not to let our communica 
tions give the blacks any knowledge of our busi- 
ness with those who held them; but when the 
other parts of a family withdrew, we pleaded 
with the master and mistress; the Truth favor- 
ing us to do it in a way that gave general satis 
faction. I thought I never felt a greater reward 
than in pleading the cause of those poor, injured, 
captive people. 


Another trial after this came on. It seemed 
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as if the cries of the slaves in the West India 
Islands reached my ears both day and night for 
several months; in an especial manner when I 
procured through their labor. 
believe it was required of me, 
not any longer to use such articles as I deemed 
Many supposed that in 
this respect I was going too far, they thinking we 
might use what we bought and paid for; and 
were not clear of casting. reflections on me for 
my singular conduct; but being convinced my 

e was surely concerned herein, I tried in 
simplicity to bear all I met with in Christian 
patience, until many of my opposers saw it, and 
the testimony appeared to spread to my admira- 
tion. Sometimes in my weakness, my faith had 
been strengthened to believe this concern would 
spread through all the opposition of mankind. 
For the Lord as a righteous Judge, his power 
This helped to support me in my 


For “ Tue Frrenp.”” 


Historical Notes, Respecting the Society of 
Friends.—No. 4. 


Among the sects which arose in England 
during the religious excitements of the seven- 
teenth century, were the Ranters, who appeared 
William Penn says of 
them: “They interpreted Christ’s fulfilling of 
the law for us to be, a discharging for us from 
any obligation and duty the law required of us ; 
instead of the condemnation of the law for sins 
past, upon faith and repentance ; and that now 
it was no sin to do that which before it was a 
sin to commit—the slavish fear of the law being 
taken off by Christ; and all things good that 
man did, if he did but do them with the mind 
and persuasion that it was so: insomuch that 
divers fell into gross and enormous practices— 
pretending, in excuse thereof, that they could 
without evil commit the same act which was 
This, he adds, “was to 
make sin superabound by the aboundings of 
grace, and to turn from the grace of God into 
wantonness: as if Christ came not to save us 
from our sins, but in our sins; not to take away 
sin, but that we might sin more freely at his 
cost, and with less danger to ourselves. 
this ensnared divers, and brought them to an 
utter and lamentable loss as to their eternal 
state; and they grew very troublesome to the 
better sort of people, and furnished the looser 
with an occasion to profane.” 

These Ranters, Willian Penn says, “ were the 
reverse to the Quakers (for they feared and 
quaked at nothing, but made a mock at fearing 
of God, and at sin, and at hell) who pretended 
that love made fear needle:s, and that nothing 
was sin but to them that thought it so; and 
that none should be damned at last; whose ex- 
travagant practices exactly corresponded with 
Yet, he adds, “Some ig- 
norantly, and too many maliciously, involved 
us and ours with them; and many of their ex- 
orbitances were thereby placed to our account, 
though without the least reason, truth or jus- 
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about the year 1640. 


feeble seasons. 


(To be continued.) 


sin in another to do.” 
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The Psalmist says, it was good for him that 
he was afflicted, for “ before I was afflicted, I 
Many no doubt can adopt the 
same language, and look upon affliction as a 
blessing in disguise, being conscious that they 
have learned many precious lessons in this 
school of Christ, that will long be remembered. 

Job says, that “ affliction cometh not of the 
dust, neither doth trouble come out of the 
ground,” that he learned lessons when afflicted 
that were a great blessing to him in after life; 
while he had known God by the hearing of the 
ear, yet now mine eye seeth thee, and the last 
days of Job were his best days: it certainly is no 
evidence that we have done anything bad that 
we have to pass through the furnace of afflic- 
tion, while it may be a means to bring us to 
look to the true source from which availing help 
comes. It has been my lot to pass through con- 
siderable affliction, especially of late, for the 
past seven years, having been largely confined 
at home, yet I realize it to be amongst the all 
things that will work together for good, if I 
only let it have its proper place. 

How any one can feel satisfied to neglect as- 
sembling themselves together with their friends 
for worship when health will permit, seems 
strange ; all that do are certainly /osers, for they 
neglect those means of spiritual blessings ; while 
it is true we may hold communion with our bles- 
sed Master at home, or when our hands are oc- 
cupied with our lawful calling, let the outward 
surroundings be what they may. 
to be thankful for, and whether I am ever per- 
mitted again to resume active life, is hid with 
Him who knows the end from the beginning. 
As time passes on, I feel no less interest in the 
spread of the truth as held by this people from 
GeEorGE Bricés. 


their evil principles.” 


Friends often came into contact with these 
In 1649, George Fox visited some 
of them who were in prison at Coventry; they 
began “to rant, vapor and blaspheme: at 
which,” he says, “ my soul was greatly grieved.” 
After showing them that the Scripture texts 
they adduced in support of their pretensions 
made nothing for their purpose, he reproved 
them for their blasphemous expressions, and 


In 1651, his Journal states, he visited a peo- 
ple at Cleveland, that had tasted of the power 
of God, but were then shattered to pieces and 
turned Ranters. His message unto them from 
the Lord was, “that they should all come to- 
gether again, and wait to feel the Lord’s power 
and spirit in themselves; to gather them to 
Christ, that they might be taught of Him.” He 
adds, “ Most of the people were convineed, and 
received God’s everlasting truth, and continue 
a meeting to this day, sitting under the teaching 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, their Saviour.” 

In 1654, he met with many Ranters, “in the 
He reproved them for swear- 
“ The Word of life was fully and richly 
preached, and many were convinced that day.” 

At Reading, some of the Ranters entered into 
dispute, and contended that God made the 
This was in accordance with the doc- 
trine, which a temperate writer of that time 
says they hold—that “there is but One Spirit 


the beginning. 
New Suaron, Iowa. 








“NorHING not good is wanted,” was one of 
the maxims of an eminent English teacher. And 
that is a safe maxim for.one in any sphere of 
Its application would rule out a great 
many of the follies and trifles in speech and ac- 
tion, which‘are counted admissible even though 
they are not deemed admirable. 
room in this world for anything that is worthless. 
“Nothing not good is wanted” by one who as- 
Pires to be at his best and to do as well as he 
can do.— Exchange. 


Peak-country.” 








in the world, and those names of Good Spirit, 
and Bad Spirit, are mere scarecrows.” In reply, 

eorge Fox tells them, that God made all things 
good, and that Satan became a devil by going 
out of the truth. 

The Ranters sometimes came into Friends’ 
Meetings, and made much disturbance, “singing 
and'dancing in a rude manner.” When Wil- 
liam Edmundson was visiting the meetings in 
New Jersey, he says, “one Edward Tarff came 
into the meeting with his face blacked, and said 
it was his justification and sanctification: also 
sung and danced, and came to me, where I[ was 
sitting, waiting on the Lord, and called me old 
rotten priest, saying, I had lost the power of 
God ; but the Lord’s power filled my heart, and 
his word was powerful and sharp in my heart 
and tongue. [ told him he was mad. [I looked 
on him in the authority of the Lord’s power, 
and told him, I challenged him, and his god 
that sent him, to look me in the face one hour, 
or half an hour; but he was smitten, and could 
not look me in the face, but went out. The 
Lord’s power, and sense of it, was over the 
meeting, in which I stood up, showing them how 
the Ranters went from it, and were bewitched 
by a transformed spirit into strong delusions” 

When Thomas Story was travelling in Con- 
necticut, he found reproach had been thrown 
upon the Society of Friends on account of the 
“wild and unaccountable behaviour” of some 
of the Ranters, whom the people of that colony 
confounded with Friends. Thomas told the 
people that the Ranters “held absurd and blas- 
phemous opinions; and frequently came into 
our meetings and rant, sing and dance, and act 
like madmen, throwing dust in the faces of our 
ministers when preaching. Though they are 
called Quakers and have meetings of their own, 
as we have, yet they have no-discipline or order 
among them, but deny all that as carnal and 
formal, leaving every one to do as he pleases, 
without any reproof, restraint, or account to the 
Society in anything, how inconsistent soever 
with civility, morality and religion; and are in 
mere anarchy.” 

In another part of his Journal, Thomas Story 
mentions attending a meeting at Westbury, Long 
Island, where a marriage was solemnized. To 
this meeting some of the Ranters came. “ During 
the greatest part of the time they were pretty 
still, save only an old man, who sometimes 
hooted like an owl, and made a ridiculous noise 
as their manner is. The marriage being sol- 
emnized, he stood up, and bore his testimony as 
he called it, against our set forms.” 

In 1737, John Griffith was travelling into 
East New Jersey, and had a meeting near 
Black’s River. He says, “ None of our Society 
were thereabouts, but there were some Ranters, 
who had taken upon them the name of Qua- 
kers, to the great scandal of Friends in that 
remote place; they came to the meeting, being 
mostly women. Their impatient, restless spirits 
would not suffer them to let us hold our meeting 
quietly ; yet they did not seem inclinable to 
contend, but rather to flatter and applaud us. 
But we were not free to receive their testimony, 
any more than Paul and Silas could that of the 
maid who was possessed with an evil spirit; but 
rebuked them openly, and publicly declared 
our disunity with them, desiring the people not 
to look upon them as belonging to the Society 
of the people called Quakers, as we could assure 
the meeting it was not so. I thought the chief 
service we had at that place was, to testify 
against those wild, frantic people.” 

It is evident from the notices scattered through 
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George Fox’s Journal, that many of the Rant- 
ers were convinced of the truth of the doctrines 
he preached, and joined the Society of Friends. 

George Whitehead mentions that, at a meet- 
ing in Norwich, in the autumn of 1654, “a 
company of persons came in, who were in the 
spirit of ranterism. The power and dread of 
the Lord God fell so weightily upon me to bear 
testimony against sin and wickedness, root and 
branch—against the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, the pride of life, and the love of the 
world, that the powerful word of the Lord 
pierced through the meeting, and so wonder- 
fully struck down the spirits of those Ranters 
and other loose spirits, that they came to me 
that evening like men greatly wounded and 
brought down from their high floating notions 
of ranterism, so that they questioned their sal- 
vation, which before they thought themselves 
secure of. : 

“In compassion to their poor souls, I earn- 
estly exhorted them to bear the judgment of 
the Lord and his indignation, with more such 
necessary counsel and warning as the Lord by 
his light then showed me was most suitable to 
their conditions. The most of them were con- 
vinced of the truth, and divers of them became 
reformed in their lives and conversations.” 


aciinisentaiibiaieisinnandinin 

Did She Answer Wisely?—A certain minis- 
ter’s wife was approached by one of her husband’s 
parishioners and urged to put her shoulder to 
the church wheel and assist in its revolutions. 
As this wife was a very capable and efficient 
woman, and could, if she would, be a power in 
the church, her reply was listened to with eager- 
ness. 

“When I married Dr. Blank,” said she, “I 
married an orphan asylum. There were child- 
ren by both his former marriages, and I have 
children. I cannot at present attend to duties 
outside my family without neglecting my duties 
at home.” 

This reply occasioned considerable comment 
and criticism among the church members, some 
indorsing Mrs. Blank’s view, and some condemn- 
ing it, adding that “charity should begin at 
home,” but should not end there. 

Some time after this matter was discussed, a 
gentleman of the congregation freely volun- 
teered his views to Mrs. Blank. “ You are ex- 
actly right,’ said he; “my mother, as you 
know, has been a church worker all her life, and 
we children—there were ten of us—never had a 
home ; never had a mother. We had a place to 
stay, and food and clothing, but mother was al- 
ways off attending to somebody else’s family and 
letting her own shift for itself.” 

Mrs. Blank had often heard the wonder ex- 
pressed that the mother of this gentleman, a 
saintly woman, should have been so unfortunate 
in her children. They were not church mem- 
bers, and the sons all indulged in wine-bibbing 
and worldly amusements. If her view as to her 
duty needed confirmation, which it did not, she 
had it in the solution of the mystery afforded 
by the statement of this man. 

There are women of so large a mold that they 
can mother a whole parish and not neglect their 
own families. There are others whose church 
work must by their own limitations be confined 
within a narrow area. The nearest duty it is 
for us to do, and then the nearest to that. 
Otherwise we may have to lament, “ Mine own 
vineyard have I not kept.” —Selected. 


A straight line is the shortest in morals as in 
mathematice.—Maria Edgeworth. 
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GOD HOLDS US ALL, 
BY ADALINE H. BEERY. 


“Take me, papa,” said my darling, 
As we stood within the hall; 

So I bore him up the stairway, 
Scarcely felt the burden small. 


In my other hand I carried 
Books I wished to scan that night, 
And the elfin begged me let him 
Take them in his arms so slight. 


Step by step to top we mounted ; 
Then he said with childish pride, 

“ Baby carried books for papa,— 
Didn’t he?” “ Yes,” I replied. 


Little innocent! ne’er dreaming, 
As he bore the asked-for load, 

That his father’s strength upheld him, 
Double-burdened on the road. 


God is sometimes pleased to give us 
Work for wondrous skill and thought ; 
Gleefully we don the laurels, 
When his hand the triumph wrought. 


_ 


WORDLESS PRAYER. 
A SONNET—BY ANNIE WINSTON. 


“© Lord, my Father!” so I whisper low. 

“Lord God,” I breathe, in prayer that asks for 
naught,— 
As sometimes, when a little child, I sought 

My mother’s presence in the dark to know,— 

As nestlings, waking when the night winds blow, 
Half utter chirp with drowsy comfort fraught, 
Then sleep content. So evermore inwrought, 

With heart-beats rise dumb prayers: “‘O Father ! show 

Thy face, for it is dark,”—swift, broken cries, 

With hands outreaching,—“ Father, art thou there?” 
What need have I of half-rebellious prayer, 

Entreating sore for that which love denies ? 

My soul would rest on his unslumbering care, 
Content that weakness strength-encircled lies. 


¥ 


—S. S. Times. 


_—s ss 
“THE LORD'S AYE TO THE FORE.” 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


’Twas a homely Scottish dame, unrecorded is her 
name, 
And her station was as lowly as her hut of thatch 
was poor; 
But her step was free and light, and her brave blue 
eye was bright, 
For she knew in whom she trusted, and believed his 
word was sure. 


Heavy fog on hill and dell, icy blasts across the fell, 
Sheep that perished on the moorland, did not quench 
her candle’s gleam. 
“Though there’s trouble at the door, yet the Lord’s 
aye to the fore,” 
Was her challenge to the tempter; and he vanished 
like a dream. 


Were the bairnies wan and ill, “ mither’s” heart had 
courage still ; 
Heaven itself was near her cottage, and its angels 
blessed her life. 
Not a pang could rend her soul, but the faith that 
maketh whole 
Hushed the clamor, soothed the anguish, gave her 
peace instead of strife. 


Yes! “ The Lord’s aye to the fore!” Let us trust Him 
evermore; 
Let us lose our foolish shrinking from the future’s 
vague “ perhaps ;” 
Let us take Him at his word. 
Lord, 
Filling both our hands with treasure, heaping lar- 
gesse in our laps? 


Is He not a gracious 


Blessings on that Scottish dame, caring naught for 
worldly fame. 
Humble in her earthly station, dwelling in a cottage 


poor. 
With her voice so blithe and free, she has sent a song 
to me; 
For she knew the Lord she trusted, and believed 
his covenant sure. 


—S. S. Times. 


SELECTED, 
“SUNSHINE ON THE MORROW.” 


My mind was full of troubles wild, 

And all my heart was filled with sorrow, 
When, by my side, a Jittle child 
Pointed toward the sky and smiled, 

And said, “The sun will shine to-morrow.” 


Out in the paling golden West 
The rosy clouds were slowly fading, 
And softly, in her hidden nest, 
The mother-bird, beneath her breast, 
Her callow young from i]] was shading. 


I looked and all my pain had flown; 

Would He, who e’en takes thought of sparrows, 
Give me, instead of bread, a stone ? 
Or never heed my weary moan? 

Or pierce my soul with many arrows? 


Ah, no! I felt that could not be; 

He would not leave my soul in sorrow. 
But though the present dark may be, 
And filled with fear and misery, 

He’ll send the sunshine on the morrow. 


O, weary souls! however black 

Your lives may be, this comfort borrow; 
Look ever forward, look not back, 
But keep upon the homeward track, 

And look for sunshine on the morrow. 


—Edith Helena Oooke, 
From “ Tue Stupenr,” 
Scroggie, 
WHERE AND WHAT IT IS. 


The river Delaware, running slightly to the 
east of south until it reaches Trenton, here bends 
sharply to southwest, and gradually broadens 
into the Delaware Bay. This point of its tur. 
ing, where the head of the tide still is, marks the 
inland limit of the ancient glacial or post-gle 
cial arm of the Atlantic. Below this, at an ay- 
erage distance of three miles inland, there runs 
a hill parallel to the river, in a continuous line 
from Bucks County into the State of Delaware. 
This hill, the old shore line of that pre-historic 
bay, separates the flat lands along the present 
river,—the soil whereof is largely made up of 
clay and pebbles,—from a hilly region of mica- 
ceous and gneissic rocks, that is comparatively 
uniform in general character over the whole of 
Delaware County. This gneissic region has been 
carved into a continuous succession of hills and 
valleys, largely through atmospheric agencies, 
until the term “ rolling” may be more fitly ap 
plied to no land on the revolving earth. 

Geologists tell us that these rocks, now % 
hard and so crystalline save where disintegrated 
on the surface, were once soft and sedimentary ; 
nay, that at one time in the remote past, a vast 
mass of carboniferous and later strata were piled 
on top of them; that previous to the great ele 
vation which lifted this vicinity into the region 
of eternal snows, and brought the great conti 
nental glacier down from the pole to within sixty 
miles of Philadelphia, a tertiary ocean washed 
over Media’s hill, and dashed its foam upon the 
ridges of Radnor. When a sinking of the 
earth’s crust once more brought melting snows 
and blooming flowers, the beach of this ocean, 
during that long winter elevated far into the air, 
was again on the level of the sea, and as the sea 
retreated the sand and gravel went downward 
through the deepening valleys of our large 
brooks. In truth only here and there, on the 
very highest ridges of our country, do we find 
any remnant of this red shingle of the tertiary 
beach. 

The thickest, but by no means the most exten- 
sive, of these remnants lies to the northeast of 
Media, and is called Sandy Bank. It is an abrupt 
little hill, where is situated the reservoir, and over 
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which runs the original Providence Street Road, 
laid out in Penn’s time. Across the road from 
the reservoir is the oldest of Pennsylvania’s 
burying-grounds, where the dead lie three deep 
in tertiary sand. A short distance up this road 
the gravel and sand disappear. One who stands 
near the northern edge of this gravel and looks 
southward, quickly understands the reason of 
this disappearance. There is an open valley, 
with a little stream running directly into the 
brook called Ridley Creek, which in turn pours 
into the Delaware. This is the state of this 
ancient beach all over Delaware County. The 
dust of Wyclif is not spread abroad more widely 
than are these primeval pebbles. First through 
little cross valleys, then through Crum and Rid- 
ley and Chester, they have gone down into the 
deep. The few patches that remain show by 
their elevation the amount of erosion that has 
taken place in the body of the gneissic rock. 
They show, further, that such little valleys as 
this have been cut away by water. This little 
valley is Scroggie. 

Scroggie is a narrow vale, opening into the 
broad bottom of Ridley’s Valley through a 
slightly contracted mouth. The northwest wall 
is remarkably cylindrical in outline, and nearly 
devoid of trees. The southeast wall is not so 
straight nor so cylindrical, and is wooded con- 
tinuously with oaks and chestnuts. This bank, 
which looks northwest, has that flora so charac- 
teristic of northern exposures,—the broad-leaved 
laurel, the hepatica, the arbutus, and all that 
tribe that are so uniformly among these hills the 
watchers of the pole star and of Charles’ Wain. 
Why the other bank has been so long devoid of 
aught but pasturage has never been to me en- 
tirely clear. These opposing banks are nearly 
one hundred feet in height, and run in parallel 
lines for the distance of halfa mile. At the upper 
end the integrity of the valley is lost in a num- 
ber of branches, the hills of which are thickly 
wooded. Down the branches come rills of spring 
water, uniting to form Scroggie stream. 

As has been already implied, this valley ex- 
tends northeast and southwest. It is to be added 
that, although it is merged into the valley of 
Ridley, a continuation of it in the same line leads 
from the west bank of Ridley by easy ascent to 
the heights of Elwyn. This Elwyn valley is 
broader at top and narrower at bottom than 
Scroggie. Nevertheless, Scroggie and Elwyn 
valleys are one. Scroggie stream meets Elwyn 
stream face to face at Ridley Brook. A right 
line down Scroggie, if produced, arrives at the 
top of Elwyn valley. Here, then, is a line of 
erosion in the body of this gneissic rock, cutting 
the valley of Ridley at something less than a 
right angle. 

Not only is Scroggie typical of a system of 
valleys; this double valley is also typical. 
Lines of erosion roughly parallel to this are 
found in great numbers both up and down the 
course of Ridley. 

It is significant that Chester Valley is practi- 
cally parallel to the nearest mountain range to 
the northwest, as well as to the Atlantic coast- 
line, and to the hill-terrace that marks the an- 
cient limit of salt water in Delaware County. 
These are all nearly parallel to Scroggie and 
Elwyn valleys, and to their ‘numerous and 
nameless neighbors. These are the more notice- 
able features of the surface. But there are 
smaller, yet significant symptoms that show 
the inveteracy of this strange disease of the 
country side. In the great quarries of Avon- 
dale, the quarrymen who cut off slabs of gneiss 
that go to make curbing for the cities, find 
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curious feldspar veins running through the 
body of the rock. The smaller veins extend in 
every direction, and are nothing to the purpose. 
The larger, which vary from a few inches to six 
feet in thickness, are generally vertical, or nearly 
so, and very generally run in the same north- 
east and southwest direction. Now, these veins 
are ancient fissures in the rocks, filled up with 
quartz and feldspar, with tourmaline, mica gar- 
net and beryl, by infiltrations of solutions of rock 
constituents. It is supposed that these cracks 
were produced by a giving way of the body of 
strata when the pressure under which they had 
been was removed. They are similar to faults, 
which consist of cracks and slippings of the 
rocks at right angles to the direction in which 
the force or pressure was exerted. Now, there 
is yet another sort of crack in our rocks which 
has this same northeast and southwest direction, 
parallel to Chester Valley, to the mountains, and 
to the feldspar veins. ‘These are the trap dykes 
of Radnor and Springfield. A trap dyke isa 
crack similar to the feldspar vein, but running 
so deeply into the molten earth that the liquid 
rocks below came rushing up and hardened. 
All this parallelism points to a common origin. 
The force that made faults was the force that 
pushed up mountains. It was the pressure of 
the accumulating sediment off the coast, at a 
eriod when a weakness of the strata in the Al- 
eghanies caused a giving way and a folding and 
twisting of this whole region. In one place a 
little crack would be made, which opened when 
the hot rocks cooled. This is our feldspar 
vein. At another the crack extended to the 
melted region below, and this is the trap dyke. 
At another place the crack neither extended 
deep enough to be filled with lava, nor became 
filled by percolation with the silicates that make 
the feldspar, the mica and the garnet. Such a 
crack might soon become filled with rubbish, but 
it would be a weak place where water could do 
its cutting to advantage. So it was that Scroggie 
was made possible. It was this that caused these 
lines of erosion to cut Ridley valley at an acute 
angle, and finally for troughs through which 
rolled the pebbles of the tertiary beach into 
Ridley Brook, and down which still trickle a 
score of rills from a hundred hillside springs. 
The rough corners of the rock became rounded 
under the influence of water and various other 
agencies, until in the course of centuries the 
beautiful result was obtained. I have elsewhere 
called our hills the smaller brothers of the 
mountains, It is no mere figure of speech. The 
promise of Scroggie Ridge was given in the day 
when the face of Pennsylvania was wrinkled 
into mountains. T. C. PALMER. 





The Child and the Lion— John Campbell, re- 
lates a singular escape of a Bushman child from 
being devoured by a lion. The child was only 
four years of age, and was sleeping beside its 
parents, in a half open hut. About midnight 
the child awoke, and sat by a dull fire. The 
father happening to awake about the same time, 
looked at his child, and while looking, a lion 
came to the opposite side of the fire. The child, 
ignorant of its danger, was not afraid, but spoke 
to it, and sportingly threw live cinders at it, on 
which the lion snarled, and approached nearer, 
when the child seized a burning stick, and play- 
fully thrust it into its mouth, when the lion 
scampered off as fast as it could run. The father 


witnessed all this, but was afraid to interfere, 
lest he should have been torn to pieces by the 
ferocious animal.—Arvine’s Cyclopedia. 
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For “Tue Frienp.” 
The Fulness of the Godhead. 
Colossians ii, 9. 

When Christ came outwardly among men, He 
took not on Him the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham, and came in the form of a 
servant, that his humanity might experiment- 
ally know how to succor them that are tempted. 
So He became a man of sorrow and acquainted 
with grief. And his humanity was touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, and was tempted 
as we are, but was never overcome, like we often 
are, because in “Him dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily: so sin could not enter. 
And of his fulness we all have received a meas- 
ure. And this measure is increased in propor- 
tion to our diligence and obedience in using 
what we already have. It is like the parable of 
the talents in Matthew. They were given in a 
twofold amount to fill the place of the talents 
that had been used—like grace for grace—and 
accompanied by the Master with the consoling 
language of “well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many _ things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord,’—while the 
negligent and disobedient were sentenced to de- 
part into everlasting punishment from the pres- 
ence of the Lord and the glory of his power; 
and to realize while here that tribulation and 
anguish are often the portion of every soul that 
sinneth. For the way of the transgressor is 
often hard. 

But all who live godly in Christ Jesus often 
suffer persecution and experience that many are 
the afflictions of the righteous; yet they find, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, that the Lord 
is over them in it for their good, and that He, 
in his fulness, will in due time deliver them 
from all. So the deliverance is not of man, but 
from the great Omniscient One, in whom we 
live and move and have our being; and who is 
head over all things unto his Church. And of 
his fulness we all have received—and grace for 
grace—and by obedience to the measure which 
we have received, and which will be renewedly 
supplied as we use what we have, we shall be 
preserved from falling a prey to the snares of 
the enemy. But in this world we are to have 
tribulations to try our fidelity. Paul, as dedi- 
cated a servant of the Lord as he was, and who 
had received so large a portion, or measure of 
the fulness of God, found it needful for him to 
have something which he compared to a thorn 
in the flesh, or, the messenger of Satan, to buffet 
him, lest he should be exalted above measure, 
through the abundant revelations which he had. 
For he was a chosen vessel of the Lord; and 
required a large measure of his fulness, both 
in purging and in blessing, to qualify him to go 
among the gentiles, and to turn them from 
darkness to light and from the power that Satan 
had over them, to the power of God. But when 
Paul sought to God to be released from the 
buffetings of Satan and from the severity of 
his sufferings, the answer of God to him was, 
My grace is sufficient for thee. So he gladly 
submitted to his infirmities, that the power of 
Christ might rest upon him. Then, he says, he 
took pleasure in reproaches and persecutions and 
distresses, for Christ’s sake; for, he found that, 
when he was weak in the flesh, he became strong 
in the Lord, as he partook more largely of his 
fulness. For he learned both how to abound 
and how to suffer want; how to be full and 
how to be hungry; and that, in whatever state 
he was, therewith to be content. For he reck- 
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oned that the sufferings of this present life were 
not worthy to be compared to the glory that 
would be revealed hereafter, For the things 
that are seen while here below, are temporal 
and of short duration, while the things that are 
not seen, are eternal. So he, near his last, could 
say, “I have fought a good fight, I have kept 
the faith,” &c. So he knew there was a crown 
of righteousness awaiting, not only him, but 
also all that love his appearing—both when He 
comes as a Comforter and a Refiner with fire. 
So we must love the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
and also of fire. 

So now, my aged fellow-travellers, as well as 
those in the younger walks of life, let us hold 
fast the profession of our faith without waver- 
ing: for faithful is He that has promised. And 

“There is a power amidst each sinking scene, 

Can keep the soul unshaken and serene: 

Can sweeten every prospect to the taste, 

And make amends for all that time can waste ; 
Can reach with irresistible control 

Through nature’s finest feelings to the soul: 
Make manifest whate’er is wrong or right, 
And shines, the just man’s everburning light.” 
To this great power, my readers, I commend 
Our comfort now, and glory in the end. 


D. H. 
Dus.iy, Inp., First Mo. 17th, 1890. 
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Watch Dials—In numbering the hours on 
the dial-plates of clocks and watches, it is the 
general custom to mark them with four I’s in- 
stead of IV, as usual elsewhere. The Christian 
Advocate gives the following explanation of the 
origin of this custom: 

“The first clock, made in 1370, was made by 
Henry Vick for Charles V., of France, who was 
called ‘The Wise.’ The title may have been 
deserved so far as his being a wise ruler was 
concerned, but certainly he was not ‘ wise’ in 
book-learning, and yet was anxious to be so 
considered. 

“When the clock was brought to him he 
wanted to find fault with it, for he fancied, as a 
good many people do in these days, that to 
criticise a thing shows great learning and 
shrewdness. Now, Charles V did not under- 
stand all the wheels and machinery of the 
clock, but the figures on the dial he could 
comprehend—and so said, condescendingly to 
Mr. Vick: 

“* Yes, the clock works well enough, but the 
figures on the dial are wrong; where you have 
IV it should be four I’s.’ 

“* Your Majesty is wrong!’ said Vick. 

“*T am never wrong!’ thundered the king. 
‘Take it away and correct the mistake.’ 

“<«Corrected’ it had to be, and from that 
time till now the 4 of a clock or watch has 
been ITII instead of 1V—a lasting monument 
to the ignorance of ‘Charles the Wise.’” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Collecting Insects in China.—The children in 
the different villages were found of the greatest 
use in assisting me to form these collections, 
and the common copper coin of the country is 
well adapted for such purposes. One hundred 
of this coin is only worth about four-pence, half- 
penny of our money, and goes a long way with 
the little urchins. A circumstance connected 
with transactions of this kind occurred one day, 
which appears so laughable that I must relate 
it. As I went out on my daily rambles, | told 
ull the little fellows I met that I would return 
in the evening to the place where my boat was 
moored, and, if they brought me any rare insects 
there, I would pay them for them. In the 


evening, when I returned and caught a glimpse 
of my boat, I was surprised to see the banks of 
the stream crowded with a multitude of people 
of all ages and sizes, old women and young 
ones, men and boys, and infants in arms, were 
huddled together upon the bank, and appar- 
ently waiting for my return. At first I was 
afraid something of a serious nature had hap- 
pened, but as I came nearer I observed them 
laughing and talking good-humoredly, and 
guessed from this that nothing had gone wrong. 
Some had baskets, others wooden basins, others, 
again, hollow bamboo tubes, and the vessels 
they carried were as various in appearance as 
the motley group which now stood before me. 
“Ma jung! ma jung!” (buy insects! buy in- 
sects!) was now shouted out to me by a hundred 
voices, and I saw the whole matter clearly ex- 
plained. It was the old story—*I was collect- 
ing insects for medicine,”’—and they had come 
to sell them by the ounce or pound. I had un- 
intentionally raised the population of the ad- 
joining villages about my ears; but, having 
done so, I determined to take matters as coolly 
as possible, and endeavor either to amuse or 
pacify the mob. On examining the various 
baskets and other vessels which were eagerly 
opened for my inspection, what a sight was pre- 
sented to my view! Butterflies, beetles, dragon- 
flies, bees-legs, wings, scales, antennze—all broken 
and mixed up in wild confusion. I endeavored 
to explain to the good people that my objects 
were quite misunderstood, and that such masses 
of broken insects were utterly useless to me. 
“ What did it signify ?—they were only for med- 
icine, and would have to be broken up, at any 
rate.” What, with joking and reasoning with 
them, I got out of the business pretty well. 

As in all cases, I found the women most 
clamorous and most difficult to deal with; but by 
showing some liberality in my donations of cash 
to the old women and the very young children, 
I gradually rose in their estimation, and at last, 
it being nearly dark, we parted the best of 
friends.—Fortune’s Travels in China. 

Depopulation of France.-—* The Depopulation 
of France” is the title of a recent article by the 
Protestant pastor, Alexander Chouillet, in a 
prominent French journal. Unfortunately for 
that fair land, the facts advanced are as true 
and sad as the title is sensational. The burden 
of the article is, that in proportion to the na- 
tions surrounding France, that country is re- 
ceding constantly and remarkably in point of 
population. While one hundred years ago, at 
the time when the revolution took place, the 
centennial of which has been celebrated with so 
much eclat, France in population and power 
stood at the head of the European family of 
peoples; the danger now is, that through a lack 
of increase in population, France may in the 
course of years become a second-rate power. 
The further fact that the French are a home- 
loving people, much more than any of their 
neighbors, and have lost but a small contingent 
through emigration, participating even less than 
Italy in the recent emigration of the Latin peo- 
ples of Southern Europe particularly to South 
America, makes this status all the more a sin- 
gular social and political problem. 

Chouillet draws attention to the startling data 
that a century ago France had a population of 
thirty millions, Germany of only twenty-six, 
Russia of twenty-five, England of twelve. Now, 

France has been surpassed by all these nations, 
having increased her population only thirty- 
three per cent., while England has increased 
hers by three hundred, Russia by four hundred, 


Germany by two hundred. The writer declares 
that the matter is becoming one of life and 
death for the French people, noting especially 
the fact that the hereditary enemy across the 
Rhine increases by five hundred thousand more 
each year than does France, where the average 
number of children to a family is only three— 
while in Germany it is five. Indeed, the de 
plorable two-child system which is becoming 
more and more in vogue in France, is under. 
mining its morality and family life. There hag 
been a steady decrease in the number of chil. 
dren born in recent years, the statistics for the 
years 1884 to 1888 being 937,758; 924,558; 
912,880 ; 890,333, and 882,639, respectively. 

The Government is not blind to these signifi. 
cant data, and among other measures has recently 
enacted that all families having seven children 
shall be exempted from the chattel taxes. Four 
years ago the Government also decided to revise 
an old law according to which the State offers 
to pay for the education of all children where 
they number more than six in a family. In 
both cases the number seven was taken because 
this was at the basis of a former law proposed 
by Colbert. The latest official family statistics 
are these: 248,188 families with seven children; 
313,400 with six children; 549,683 with five 
children ; 936,653 with four children ; 1,512,054 
with three children ; 2,265,317 with two chil- 
dren; 2,512,612 with one child, and 2,073,205 
with no children. Accordingly, almost one-half 
of the families of France have either no chil- 
dren or only one. 


A Fire Land.—The poor fishermen who wish 
to leave the Island of Iceland from a chronic 
lack of fuel, should be permitted to settle on 
the shores of the Caspian, where combustible 
minerals are as free as water and air. On the 
road from Tiflis to Baku large beds of cannel 
coal crop out on every hillside, besides naphtha, 
bituminous pitch and a material resembling the 
scum of our petroleum refineries. A peasant, 
wishing to amend the winter temperature of his 
cabin, never dreams of applying to a coal mer- 
chant, but just starts his cart and in half an 
hour returns with fuel enough to last his good- 
wife half a week. 


Muscular Development.—Several years ago an 
artist of Dresden persuaded a locksmith there 
to give up his trade and become an artist’s 
model. It was a good thing for the locksmith, 
who is now the famous “muscle man of Dres- 
den,” whose magnificently developed body makes 
him probably the most renowned model in the 
world. In order to preserve for future artists 
an exact duplicate of his extraordinary figure, 
the director of the Royal Saxon Porzellan- 
fabrik, at Meissen, recently invited him there, 
that a cast from life might be taken of the upper 
part of his body. It is said that “his muscular 
development is so complete and detailed that 
even the least and slightest cord of every muscle 
stands forth prominently, and his whole body 
looks as if it were woven together or plaited 
like basket-work. His muscles have such a 
hardness, that they feel to the touch as if they 
were carved in wood. 

Light the Sick Room.—Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, in his lecture on “ Disease, and How to 
Combat It,” speaks of the custom, which in 
spite of modern sanitary teaching still prevails, 
of keeping the occupant of a sick room at all 
hours in a darkened room. There is nothing, 
he says, so bad as a dark sick room; it is as if 
the attendants were anticipating the death of 
the patient, and, if the reason is asked for, it is 
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as inconsistent as the act. The reason usually 
offered is, that the patient cannot bear the light; 
as though the light could not be cut off from 
the patient by a curtain or screen, and as though 
to darken one part of the room it were neces- 
sary to darken the whole of it. The real reason 
isan old superstitious practice connected with 
small-pox and other terrible diseases, which in- 
volved the exclusion of light. A more injurious 
practice really could not be maintained than 
that of darkness in the sick room. It is not 
only that dirt and disorder are the results of dark- 
nes—a great remedy is lost. Sunlight is the 
remedy lost—and the loss is momentous. Sun- 
light diffuses through a room and warms and 
clarifies the air. It has a direct influence on 
the minute organic poisons, a distinctive influ- 
ence which is most precious, and it has a cheer- 
ful effect upon the mind. The sick should never 
be gloomy, and in the presence of the light the 
shadows of gloom fly away. Happily this fact 
is now recognized in hospital practice, and it 
should be equally so in private practice. The 
by-word of the physician or surgeon should be 
the dving words of Geethe, “ More light, more 
light.”—NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





Items, 


The Inquisition.—One of the worst misnamed in- 
stitutions known to history is the so-called “Holy 
Tribunal of the Inquisition.” It was any thing but 
“holy.” It was cruel and Satanic. It was a blot 
on our humanity. It was a disgrace to the Church 
which started and sustained it. The present age 
will not tolerate it, yet there are Roman Catholics 
who profess to discern the signs of its restoration, 
and who gloat over its bloody deeds. The Cana- 
dian Advance quotes the Catholic Banner, a Roman 
Catholic journal, as soliloquizing after this fashion : 
“Thank God we at last have turned towards the 
times when those who propagate heretical doctrines 
were punished with exemplary punishment. The 
re-establishment of the Holy Tribunal of the In- 


quisition must soon take place. Its reign will be 


* more glorious and fruitful in results than in the 


past. Our Catholic heart overflows with faith and 
enthusiasm; and the immense joy we experience 
as we begin to reap the fruit of our present cam- 
paign exceeds all imagination. What a day of 
pleasure will that be for us when we see anti-cleri- 
cals writhing in the flames of the Inquisition.” 
This gratulation and exultation no doubt express 
the feeling of Romish Ultramontanes, or Jesuits, 
but we cannot think that it will receive the endorse- 
ment of liberty-loving Romanists. Thousands in 
the Romish Church will wish the Catholic Banner 
had not been so outspoken in its enthusiasm. But 
we imagine it will be many a long day before the 
horrid Inquisition is again set up in any land. 

It belongs to a past age. The nineteenth century 
has no use for it. Look at its damning record! Do 
not take the Protestant figures, but study the fol- 
lowing startling revelation of its agents of cruelty 
and the number of its victims, as given by this 
same Catholic Banner :—“ By Torquemada—Men 
and women burnt alive, 10,220; burnt in effigy, 
6,840; condemned to other punishments, 97,371. 
By Deigo Deza—Men and women burnt alive, 
2,592; burnt in effigy, 829; condemned to other 
punishments, 32,952. By Cardinal Jiminez de Cis- 
neros—Men and women burnt alive, 3,564; burnt 
in effigy, 2,232; condemned to other punishments, 
48,059. By Adrian de Florencia—Men and women 
burnt alive, 1,620 ; burnt in effigy, 560; condemned 
to other punishments, 21,835. Total number of 
men and women burnt alive under the ministry of 
forty-five holy Inquisitor-Generals, 35,534; total 
number burnt in effigy, 18,687 ; total number con- 
demned to other punishments, 293,533. Total, 
347,704.” Here is something to weep over rather 
than to cioat over. Rome should throw a cloak 
over this dark page in her history instead of bring- 
ing it out in bold daylight as a matter to rejoice 
over and to desire to see re-enacted.—S. S. Times. 


London Meeting for Sufferings.—At a meeting of 
this body, held in the First Month, report was made 
of a distribution of nearly 440,000 tracts (mainly we 
suppose, on the subject of Peace) in Paris during 
the time of the Exposition. 

A memorial was adopted to the Anti-Slavery 
Conference at Brussels, calling attention to the im- 
portance of the abolition of the legal status of 
slavery in thdse parts of Africa under the control 
of the different parties interested in the Conference ; 
also to the evils flowing from the introduction of 
alcoholic liquors and the indiscriminate sale of fire- 
arms and munitions of war. 


Meetings in England.—The British Friend says, 
the annual Book of Meetings shows that ‘Of the 
$28 regularly constituted meetings in England and 
Scotland, the membership of 29 does not exceed 5; 
in 35 it does not exceed 10; in 72 cases the num- 
bers run between 11 and 20; whilst 112 have a 
membership ranging from 21 to 50. Ascending the 
numerical scale, we find 38 others do not rise above 
100; 17 from that to 150; six between 150 to 200; 
two from 200 to 250; whilst four fill the gap be- 
tween that and 300. Stoke Newington, West- 
minster, and York range between 300 and 350; 
whilst Darlington, Manchester, and Leeds occupy 
between that and 400. There only remain the two 
B’s to complete the list—ancient Bristol and modern 
Birmingham, the former with 450; the latter, Saul- 
like, head and shoulders above his brethren, with 
figures reaching 629.” 


The Progress of a Year in Italy.—This year which 
is drawing to its close has been quite an eventful 
one for those who are endeavoring to rescue Italy 
from the spiritual bondage which has made her so 
miserable in past ages. The inauguration on the 
9th of June of the monument to Giordano Bruno, 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, John Wiclif, Aomo Paleario and 
John Huss, and other martyrs for freedom of con- 
science, whose medallions surround the monument, 
has been a great victory of the Roman democracy 
over the Vatican, which had worked hard in order 
to prevent this solemn proclamation made by the 
Italian nation of the first among the “rights of 
man”—religious liberty. Documents establishing 
the fact that Bruno was burned, are soon to be 
published ; and they will show that the denial of 
this fact by the organ of the Pope was not well 
founded. 

Another encouraging fact in the history of the 
year was the gift and the lettersent by King Hum- 
bert to the Waldensian Church, a few months ago, 
for the celebration of the second centenary of the 
“glorious return of the Waldensians,” and his ap- 
pointment of the Governor of the province of Turin 
to attend this celebration as his personal represen- 
tative. The papal press was greatly disturbed by 
it, as it is the first time that the king of this coun- 
try has so unmistakably manifested his sympathy 
and admiration for the Waldensians. Is it that our 
rulers begin to see clearly that a religious reform is 
greatly needed by the nation, and that the twenty- 
five thousand descendants of the heroic Walden- 
sians who have never bent the knee before the 
Vatican are best fitted to lead in this national re- 
form? 

At any rate, this is certain, that those in power 
are more decided than ever to work out the emanci- 
pation of Italy from the clerical yoke, as may be 
seen from the splendid speech delivered recently 
in Palermo by the Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, 
in the presence of a very great number of members 
of both Houses of Parliament. Indeed, he said, 
that it was not enough for Italy to have abolished 
the temporal power of the Pope; she should now 
also disentangle herself from his spiritual power. 
He said more yet; he went so far as to foretell the 
downfall of the papacy, saying that as Rome did 
exist and was great before the papacy was born, so 
it will continue to exist and be great when the pa- 
pacy shall have disappeared. And the king sent 
him at once a telegram congratulating him on his 
courageous discourse. I cannot help thinking that 
the close alliance with Protestant Germany has 
some bearing on this more decided and vigorous 
attitude of our rulers in the religious question. 

The elections which have just taken place all 
over Italy for the municipal councils, have resulted 


in a general victory of the Liberals; and in his 
opening address at the Parliament, the king con- 
gratulated himself on this result, and announced 
that the Cabinet would in this session introduce a 
bill transferring the administration of the “ operepie” 
from the hands of the clergy to lay committees. 
This is a most important measure which will be a 
deadly blow to the baneful influence of the clergy. 
The “ operepie” are immense funds accumulated 
through centuries, giving a yearly income of $27,- 
000,000, which should be entirely appropriated for 
benevolent purposes to the needy people at large. 
An inquiry made by the Government has proved 
that the clergy who have the upper hand in this 
administration do not use the whole of the income 
for the right purpose, but use it to benefit those 
people who follow them blindly. This fact explains 
why it is that so many people in Italy, though gen- 
erally unbelievers at heart, still keep going to mass 
and confession. Now, when these funds are in the 
hands of honest laymen who will distribute the 
whole, impartially, to all needy citizens, whatever 
be their creed, a great many will cease to follow the 
priests.— Teofilo Gay, in The Independent. 
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Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting have recent- 
ly published a Memoir of Mildred Ratcliff, a 
valued minister of that Yearly Meeting, who 
deceased many years since, but who is still 
borne in loving remembrance by many among 
us. 
The late Nathan Kite prepared from her pa- 
pers a biographical account of her history and 
experiences, which was published in the columns 
of THE FRIEND, in vols. 44 and 45. 

We are glad to see the Memoir in book form, 
and hope its instructive contents may be useful 
to many of its readers—enforcing as they do, 
the necessity of thorough submission to the Di- 
vine will, and of walking in humility and watch- 
fulness, as in the presence of the Saviour. 

Our own Meeting for Sufferings having pur- 
chased part of the edition, the Memoir may be 
obtained at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Price 40 cents. It is a neatly 
bound volume of about 212 pages. 





Under the head of Items on page 199 of THe 
FRIEND, it was said that at Chester Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., a reply to a communication from 
Friends at Pasadena, California, was adopted 
on Second Month 30th. The date should have 
been printed Twelfth Month 30th. 

The friend who forwarded the obituary notice 
of Rebecca Hobson, published in our last num- 
ber, says, “ I learn she was in her 31st year, in- 
stead of 30th, as therein stated.” 





We have received a communication, referring 
to a “new Sunday-Rest Bill,” introduced into 
Congress by Senator Blair of New Hampshire, 
which the writer fears is going beyond the pro- 
per limits of civil legislation, and intruding into 
the province of ecclesiastical law. 

Not having seen the bill referred to, we can- 
not speak of its particular provisions. But 
when we consider the intimate connexion be- 
tween moral righteousness and the real welfare 
of a community, we can see sufficient reasons for 
enactments calculated to secure to the laboring 
classes one day of rest in seven ; for prohibiting 
the opening of places where liquor is indiscrim- 
inately sold, and for the prevention of lotteries, 
gamings, and other evils. These subjects all 
have their civil as well as their religious aspects ; 
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and we believe on the grounds of political 
economy alone, the statesman and the Christian 
may join hands in their efforts to restrain what 
is evil, and to promote what is good. 


We have been informed that the members of 
Pasadena Meeting, Cal., who were baptized some 
weeks ago, have left that meeting. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—On the 17th instant the President 
issued a proclamation directing the removal of all 
cattle from grazing upon what is known as the Chero- 
kee outlet, in the Northern part of the Indian Terri- 
tory. The removal must be completed by the first day 
of Tenth Month next. The President also directs that, 
in case negotiations now pending for the cession of 
that territory to the United States shall have been 
completed before next Tenth Month, the cattle must 
be removed forthwith upon notice. He also directs 
that no additional herds be permitted to enter the 
territory after this date. 

In the House of Representatives, the new rules were 
finally adopted on the 14th inst., almost exactly as re- 
ported from the committee, by a vote of 161 yeas to 
145 nays, a strict party vote. 

The bill to provide a Territorial Government for 
Oklahoma was considered on the 13th, and the amend- 
ment including No Man’s Land in the new Territory 
was agreed to—27 to 16. An amendment was offered 
by Senator Vest prohibiting the Legislative Assembly 
from authorizing the issue of any bonds of the Terri- 
tory, or any county, city, or town in aid of railroads. 
This amendment was also agreed to, and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

The Supreme Court has decided that the Idaho test 
oath against polygamy is constitutional. 

The House Committee on Territories has decided to 
report favorably the bill of Delegate Cary for the ad- 
mission of Wyoming Territory as a State. 

Postmaster General Wanamaker has discussed before 
the House Committee on Post-offices, the proposition 
in his annual report for the establishment by the 
Government of a limited postal telegraph. He sub- 
mitted a plan providing for a lease by the Govern- 
ment, for 10 years, of wires for carrying on the busi- 
ness, and for the delivery of the telegrams by the car- 
riers in the first delivery following the receipt of the 
telegram. He proposed different rates for different 
distances, and proposed to make the system applicable 
to the 446 free Selivers post-offices in the country. 
The scheme, he insisted, was practical and free from 
valid objections. 

Judge Wiley P. Harris, the most eminent lawyer of 
Mississippi, favors the passage of the memorial in the 
Legislature for the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court of Colorado has delivered an 
opinion in the Heinssen liquor case, affirming the de- 
cision of the lower Court, that the State has jurisdic- 
tion over saloons in Denver. The defence claimed 
that, by the special charter granted Denver by the 
Legislature, the city had sole control over saloons and 
houses of ill-repute, and that neither County nor State 
had jurisdiction. The case had been bitterly con- 
tested. 

Governor Larrabee, of Iowa, in his message, urges 
the adoption of the Australian ballot system, and that 
women be permitted to vote at municipal elections. 
He argues against the licensing of liquor saloons in 
any form. According to the Governor, the drinking 
of intoxicants has been diminished to one-tenth the 
former rate by Prohibition. This argument in favor 
of these laws is irrefutable. 

Incoming steamers from transatlantic ports report 
having sighted a large number of icebergs and large 
fields of drift ice. The steamer Mareca arrived in 
Philadelphia on the 13th inst., from Hamburg, after 
a 32 days’ passage. For four days she was a captive 
in the ice, with huge bergs towering all around her. 
The vessel had her crank shaft broken and sustained 
other damages. 

Despatches from several widely separated towns and 
cities in Texas say that an unprecedented snow storm 
has prevailed over a large area of the State, and that 
snow lay on the ground last week, from two to fourteen 
inches deep. It is thought that the grain crops will 
be greatly benefited. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 385; 76 
less than during the previous week and 32 less than 
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during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 205 were males and 180 females: 59 died of 
consumption ; 35 of pneumonia; 28 of diseases of the 
heart; 19 of typhoid fever; 17 of old age; 16 of con- 
vulsions; 15 of apoplexy; 15 of inflammation of the 
brain; 13 of debility; 12 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 11 of Bright’s disease; 11 of 
diphtheria; 10 of inanition; 10 of marasmus and 6 of 
influenza. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 1033; coupon, 105; 
4’s, 123}; currency 6’s, 116 a 126. 

Corton was firm and 1-16 cts. per pound higher. 
Small sales of middling uplands at 11 9-16 cts. per 
pound. 

Frep.—Winter bran, choice, $14.50; do. fair to 
prime, $13.75 a $14.25; spring bran, $12..50 a $14. 

FLtour AND Mrau.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.00 a $2.25; do., do., extras, $2.25 a $2.75; No. 
2 winter family, $2.80 a $3.10; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.35 a $3.40; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $3.50 a $4.00; Western winter, clear, $3.75 a $4.00; 
do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.35; winter patent, $4.40 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.65; do., patent, $4.65 a $5.00. Rye flour sold 
in a small way at $3 per barrel for choice. Buckwheat 
flour was inactive and weak at $1.25 per 100 pounds 
for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 80 a 80 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35{ a 36 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 28} a 29 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 43 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 
23 a 3} cts. 

SHeEep.—Extra, 6} a 63 cts.; good, 53 a 6 cts.; me- 
dium, 4}. 5} cts.; common, 435 a 5 cts.; culls, 3} a 
4} cts. 

Lamps.—Extra, 7} a 74 cts.; good, 6} a 7 cts.; me- 
dium, 6 a 63 cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts. 

Hocs.— Western hogs, 5} a 6} cts. ; State hogs, 5} a 
5} cts. 

ForeEIcn. — Parliament reassembled on the 11th 
instant. The Queen’s speech, opening the session, 
was read by commission. 

The report of Judges Hannen, Day and Smith, 
the special commission appointed to investigate the 
charges made by the Times against the Parnellite 
members of the House of Commons, was laid upon the 
table in the House of Commons on the 13th instant. 
It is signed by all the Judges, and occupies 121 closely 
printed pages. C. 8. Parnell is either acquitted of the 
charges against him of active participation in crime, or 
else the charges are declared “not proved.” Other 
Irish members were found participating in measures 
which resulted in crime and lawlessness. 

The London press and provincial papers express 
opinions as to the findings of the Parnell Commission 
based on their political views. The Gladstonian papers 
hold that the report is a triumphant acquittal, while 
the Unionist papers declare that it is an emphatic con- 
demnation of the Parnellites. 

A despatch received in London on the 14th, confirms 
the report of the death of the Sultan of Zanibar. His 
demise was sudden. Seynoid Ali, the brother of the 
late Sultan of Zanibar, succeeds him. 

The Duke of Orleans, the son of the Count and 
Countess of Paris, who came to Paris with the avowed 
intention of enlisting in the French army, and who was 
then arrested on the charge of violating the law exil- 
ing from France all pretenders to the French throne, 
was again arraigned before the Tribunal of the Seine 
on the 12th instant. He was adjudged guilty of vio- 
lating the law, and was sentenced to two years im- 
prisonment. 

Portugal proposes that a Commission of five be ap- 
pointed to fix the limitation of African territory, two 
delegates from England, two from Portugal, and one 
to be chosen by mutual consent. Lord Salisbury is 
anxious that the fifth delegate should be an American, 
because American missionary interests tn Africa are 
affected by the dispute. Portugal prefers that the fifth 
delegate should be French, but will not oppose an 
American provided the principal terms of arrange- 
ment be settled in Lisbon and London. 

On the 14th instant, the German Straatsrath was 
opened by Emperor William in person. 

In his address he said the object in summoning the 
council was to consider measures to regulate the posi- 
tion of the working class before submitting them to the 
legislative bodies with which rested the final decision. 
The Straatsrath ought to attempt the protection of 
workmen against arbitrary action on the part of the 
employers, and it also should seek to protect women 
and children against protracted labor. At the same 
time due regard should be given as to how far German 


industry will bear the increased burdens thus placed 
on the cost of production without jeopardy to Germany’s 

ition as a competitor in the markets of the world, 
The settlement of these questions was essential as bear- 
ing upon the agreement on labor questions which it 
was proposed to establish through international confer- 
ences. He relied upon the devotion of the council to 
give earnest attention to the work before it. 

On the 11th instant, a cipher letter was received b 
the Russian refugees in Paris, dated Twelfth Month 
28th, giving the details of an awful tragedy in the po. 
litical prison at Kara, Eastern Siberia. Nadyda 
Sihida, of noble birth, was found with revolutionary 
pamphlets in her possession and sentenced to penal 
servitude. On her arrival at Kara she attracted the 
—— of the director of the prison, who insulted 
ner. 

Nadyda Sihida resented the insult, and the Direc- 
tor, in revenge, had her stripped and flogged in the 
presence of all the men in the prison. It is stated that 
the woman died. This led to suicides of other women 
and to a revolt of the men. To suppress the revolt the 
troops were called out, and shooting, flogging and tor- 
turing followed. It is reported that 41 were killed. 

News of the affair has now been circulated in Russia 
and has inspired the Nihilists with new vigor. Upon 
learning the particulars the Czar despatched an officer 
to replace the Director, and ordered that official to re- 
port at St. Petersburg. 

An important scientific exploration is about to be 
made of the less known portions of Yucatan and 
Mexico, regions which have not hitherto been scien- 
tifically explored, except in so far as archzeology is 
concerned. It is the object of the expedition to ascer- 
tain, as a continuation of former explorations in 
Florida, the general structure of the basin of the Gulf 
of Mexico. A geological examination of the region 
and a close examination of its zoology and botany, 
The party left New York Second Month 15th, under 
the leadership of Professor Angelo Heilprin, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 
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NOTICES 
WantTEepD—A young woman Friend to assist in light 


household duties, and sewing, and in the care of chil- 
dren. Apply at the Office of THe FRIEND. 


Westrown Boarpine Scuoou.—The Spring Term 
will begin Third Month 18th, 1890. 
Friends intending to send their children to the 
school will please make early application to 
J.G. WiiuraMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Penna. 


Westtown Boarpine Scuoon.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee on Instruction will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 22nd of Second Month, at 10 o’clock. 

GrorGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarpinc ScHooL.—Wanted, a young 
man of experience and ability, to fill the position of 


Governor. Application may be made to 
BenJAMIN W. PassMORE, 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 


Wo. Evans, 252 S. Front St., Philad’a. 


To GRADUATES OF FriIENDs’ SELEcT Scuoot :—In 
order that an Alumni Association may be formed, all 
graduates of Friends’ Select School are requested to 
send to the undersigned the names of any graduates 
of the school whom they can recollect, with the year 
of their graduation and their present addresses. In 
the case of any graduates from the Girls’ School, now 
married, both their present and former names are de- 
sired. Howard W. Taylor, 140 N. Sixteenth St. 

Anna Scattergood, 3515 Powelton Ave. 
Katherine T. McCollin, 1823 Arch St. 


Diep, at his residence, near Suffolk, Va., on the 4th 
of Second Month, 1890, ALEXANDER L. FELL, aged 
about 52 years. He was a native of Pennsylvania, 
and moved to Nansemond County, Va., the year after 
the close of the late civil war. His last illness was 
one of much sufferings, which he endeavored to bear 
with patience. At one time he said to his family, “I 
am happy. Look to the Lord. Leave it all with Him.” 
He gave good advice to his children, and soon after 
passed away without a struggle. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





